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AN ALPHABET OF STRAY NOTES. 
(See ante, p. 261.) 


Cadiz.—Long account, in thirteen chapters, 
of the attack by the Earl of Essex in 1596. 
—Book VI. of Geron de la Concepcion’s 
* Cadiz ilustrada,’ 1690. 

Cambridge.—The ‘ Directorium Sacerdotum’ 
or ‘ Pica Sar.,’ printed by Pynson in 1503, 
was edited by Master Clerke, chanter of 
King’s College, to whom the work was 
committed by ‘‘ veneranda semperque 
laudanda studii disciplinarum universitas 
Cantabrigien.” 

Canterbury.—List of the names of the 
monks of Ch. Ch. from 1207 to 1527.— 
Corp. Chr. Coll. Cambr. MS. 298, art. 9. 

Carthusian Priories.—Rawlinson MS. D. 318 
(formerly ‘Liber domus_ Salutacionis 
matris Dei prope Londonias ordinis 
Cartus.’) contains various injunctions of 
the Order in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, with the names of Priors of some 
of the smaller cells. 





Carthusian Priories :— 

Shene.—First prior, 1417, John Wyd- 
rington. John Ingilby, prior 1491-4. 

‘Vallis Virtutis ” (?), founded by the 
King of Scotland. — First prior, 1430, 
Oswald Cordis. 

Hull, St. Michael.—Widrington, prior, 
resigned 1430. 

Axholme.—Richard Burton, made prior 
in 1441 to repair that house as he repaired 
Henton. 

Henton, ‘‘ Locus Dei.”—-John Luscote, 
prior, 1368. Prior of Beau Vale made 
prior of Henton in 1439. 

Beau Vale.—H., Vicar of Beau Vale, 
made prior in 1439. 

Witham.—Thomas Pollard of Henton 
made prior in 1442. John Pester prior in 
1451, in place of Richard Vielle, deprived. 

Coventry. — Robert Odyham, §sacrist, 
made prior in 1457. 

Mountgrace.— Allowed to have the 
burial of the Duke of Exeter, who had 
founded six cells (?). 

“Castles in. Spain.”—Albertus Magnus in 
Part V. of his ‘ Philosophia Pauperum,’ 
‘De Anima,’ cap. xvi., says that the 
imagination “ facit castra in Hispania, et 
fingit chimeras et hircocervos.’’—‘ Opp.,’ 
vol. xxi. p. 43. 

Catharine of Arragon.—Alph. de Villa-sancta 
published his defence of indulgences against 
Luther at her solicitation.— Dedication to 
his ‘Problema Indulgentiarum,’ Lond., 
1523. 

Cats.—Engraving of a cat with a mouse in 
her mouth on the title-page of ‘ Albuma- 
saris Flores Astrologie,’ printed by J. B. 
Sessa at Venice, sine anno. 

Champaigne (Pierre de), Esquire of the 
Body to Henry VIII.—Printed a mélange 
of medical, theological, and literary tracts 
(beginning with Will. de Saliceto) at 
London in 1509 (printer, Rich. Fax) 
for the benefit of the King and Queen 
Catharine. 

Charles I.—Engraving of a new coin of 
his, _With ““Exurgat Deus, dissipentur 
inimici,” &c.—P. 3 of ‘A Warning-peice 
to all his Majesties subjects of England, 
being the complaint of them that were 
brought prisoners from Cyrencester,’ 1642, 

Charles II.—Pardoned Thomas Rosewell, 
a Non-conformist minister, at the inter- 
cession of Mrs. Eleanor James, who came 
to him at 11 o’clock at night when he was 
in bed.—Mrs. James’s ‘Prayer for the 
Queen,’ &c., 1710. 
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Charlett (Dr. Arthur).— Anecdote of his 
being lighted home with a silver tankard 
by a tipsy servant.—‘ Address to the 
Inhabitants of Oxford’ (about lighting 
the streets), 1764, p. 8. 


Charms.—Charm against toothache: of our 
Lord curing St. Peter, holding his hand 
to his face; in French.—Digby MS. 86, 
fol. 30. 

‘*Diabolus portantem [hypericon sive 
herbam S* Johannis] appropinquare non 
potest nisi per novem pedum spacium.... 
Cor balene ligatum ad arborem navis 
preservat a periclitacione et fulgure.... 
Cor ursi gestantem se divitem et vlarem 
facit.”.—Digby MS. 164, fol. 72. 

“To untye a knot without touching.— 
Goe into a wood, and find where a pye 
hath builded her nest and hath young ones, 
and tye some string round about the hole 
where she goeth in, the which when she 
shall perceive she immediately flyes for a 
certaine herbe which she puts to the knot, 
which presently breaketh it ; then falleth 
the herbe downe, which thou mayest take 
up and reserve to such a purpose.’’—Rawl. 
MS. D. 1447, f. 99°. 

Charm against a waterspout.—* Some 
distance from them the captain or any 
one in the ship kneels down by the mast 
with a knife in his hand with a black 
handle, and, reading in St. John the verse 
of our Saviour’s Incarnation, ‘‘ Et verbum 
caro facta est et habitavit in nobis,” &c., 
turns towards the spout with the inchanted 
knife in his hand, makes a motion in the 
air as if he would cut it in two, which he 
says breaks in the middle, and the inclos’d 
water falls with a noise into the sea.”— 
Rawil. MS. C. 841, f. 5 (1701). 


Cheese.— 
Hiis proprietatibus bonus casens debet carere 
Non nix, non Argus, Mathusale, Magdala neque, 
Non Esau, Lazarus ; caseus ego bonus. 
Rawil. MS. (B.) 332, fly-leaf. 

“You have seen, it’s likely, a person 
(pardon the instance I use, because it’s 
familiar), as soon as the cheese after meal 
has been set on the board, presently 
make scurvy faces and change colour, 
stop his nose, or run in haste out of 
the room.’’ — Patrick’s Preface to his 
‘Continuation of the Friendly Debate,’ 
1669. 


Cherokees.—Derivation by Langford of 
the name from the Hebrew, implying the 
shaved or bald-pated people !—Nichols’s 
‘ Lit. Anecd.,’ viii. 232. 








Chess.—Remarks on the Persian game, and 
account of a variation invented by the 
Duke of Rutland, in Greg. Sharpe’s ‘ Pro- 
legg.’ to ‘Syntagma Dissertationum Tho. 
Hyde,’ 4to, Oxf., 1767, vol. i. pp. xxiv, xx. 

Commentary upon it, resembling Pope 
Innocent’s, in C. P. Hattron’s ‘ Aula, 
Otium,’ &c., Brux., 1619. 

Among the Irish. See O’Donovan’s 
‘ Book of Rights,’ 1847. 

Chimneys.—Licence granted to Dr. John 
Colladon and Alex. Marchant to use their 
new invention for the preventing of 
smoking chimneys, 1 May, 1663.—Rawl. 
MS. A. 248, f. 58. 

Chippenham.—Weekly lectures there in 1590. 
Account of Chalfont, the Vicar, preaching 
against Wisedome, one of the lecturers, 
personally, to his face.—Preface to Alex. 
Hume’s ‘ Reioynder to Dr. Hill’ (1593). 

Church Music.—Practice of, and reason for, 
an organ-voluntary after the Lessons.— 
‘Certaine Considerations touching the 
Better Pacification of the Church of 
England,’ 1640. 

Clarendon (E. Hyde, Earl of).—The original 
MSS. of his ‘ Tracts,’ when first printed 
in 1727, were on view at the publisher’s, 
T. Woodward’s.—Advertised list of books 
at the end of [Hayes’s] ‘ Vind. of the 
Septuagint,’ 1735. 

Cliffe, Kent.—William Cleve, Rector of 
Clyve, bought Bodl. MS. 110 of J. Pye, a 
London stationer, 10 Aug., 4 Edw. IV., 
and left it to Will. Camyl, the chaplain of 
a chantry, and his successors. 

Clonfert (Diocese of).—Schools established, 
and Gother’s Roman Catholic books dis- 
tributed, by Bp. Law, 1785. See Appendix 
to Horne’s ‘Sermon on Sunday Schools,” 
1786. 

Coaches.—Stage-coach fare from London to 
Oxford, ten shillings in 1663.—‘ Journal 
des Voyages de M. Monconys,’ Lyon, 1666, 
Part II. p. 48. 

Coinage.—Crown-pieces of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth in circulation in 1683.—Rawl.. 
MS. D. 18, f. 80°. 

Communion (Holy). — Wine mixed with 
water in Ch. Ch. Cathedral, and always at 
Oxford Castle, in Wesley’s time.—Tyer- 
man’s ‘ Life of Wesley.’ 

Psalm customarily sung in the church 
served by John Lewis of Margate imme- 
diately after all have communicated.— 
Rawl. MS. C. 411, f. 128. 

Arrangement of “ settles ” in the chancel 
of Clavering church, Essex, at the ad- 
ministration sanctioned by the Bishop of. 
London, 1621.—Rawl. MS. D. 818, 127. 
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Confirmation.—Humphrey Foxe, of the Col- 
lege of King James, Edinburgh, ordained 
deacon by Bishop of Gloucester, 22 Dec., 
1639. ‘This Humphrey Foxe was called 
formerly by the name of Helpe on Highe 
Foxe, and my L‘ Bpp. confirmed him by 
the name of Humphry Foxe.’—Rawl. 
MS. D. 1000, f. 8». 

Sheldon said never to have held con- 
firmations in Essex while Bishop of Lon- 
don.—Hickeringill’s ‘ Black Non-confor- 
mists,’ 1681, p. 55. 

Bishop Sparrow’s widow anxious not to 
defer ‘‘ any longer ” the confirmation of a 
granddaughter aged 14 (1693).—Rawl. 
C. 739, f. 15. 

Bishop White Kennett would not con- 
firm under 14.—Primary Charge at Peter- 
borough in 1720. 

Archbishop Gilbert of York (1757-61) 
introduced the practice of offering the 
prayer once for the whole number kneeling 
at the holy table, as an improvement.— 
Bishop Newton’s ‘ Autobiography,’ ed. 
1816, p. 105. : 

2,580 persons confirmed by the Bishop 
of Chester at once, at Sheffield in 1806.— 
Gent. Mag. for 1806, Part II. p. 808. 

Copying Machines. —‘‘ An invention for 
double and multiple writing’ patented 
to William Petty for fourteen years by 
Parliament, 6 March, 1647/8.—Journals 
of House of Commons, vol. v. p. 481. 

Corporations.—Account of English municipal 
corporations in Annali di Statistica, xlvii. 
137, referred to in Sienna Catalogue. 

Coventry.—The cross defaced and a dove 
over the font destroyed.—Preface to F. 
Holyoke’s ‘Sermon of Obedience,’ 1610 
(a sermon necessarily short and imperfect, 
because ‘‘ begun and ended within the 
compasse of one onely week ”’ !) 

Cricket.—‘‘ The common game hereabout, 
crickett,” c. 1720.—Replies to questions 
about the parish of Nettlebed, Oxfordshire 
(Rawlinson MS. B. 400°). 

Cromwell (Oliver).—Story of the change of 
the family name of Williamson to Crom- 
well, fron. King Henry VIII.’s calling one 
so out of jest who wore mourning for Lord 
Cromwell as having been an intimate 
friend, although not related to him.— 
Negeschii (i.e., Schultzii), ‘ Comparatio 
inter Tiberium et Cromwellium,’ 1658. 
Under ‘Bacon (Roger),’ ante, p. 262, for 

“Grotestes ”’ read Grosteste; and under 

‘Beards’ for “ Universelle’’ read Universale. 

W. D. Macray. 


(To be continued.) 





ROCHDALE DIALECT WORDS 
OF THE FIFTIES. 


THE unfamiliarity of Lancashire people with 
the word ‘“‘ tundish ” meaning “a funnel ’” 
has greatly astonished me, as it was in my 
Rochdale childhood a word used by almost 
everybody. And so it has occurred to me- 
that it might be of interest to put on record a 
number of dialect words constantly used in 
our household sixty years ago, and many of 
them olloquially used in my own to-day. 

To take kitchen words first. The broad- 
bladed short-handled shovel was a “spittle,” 
and the implement used to rake out. 
the grate a ‘“‘cowrake.’’ The frame let 
down over the fire to support pans was the 
“crowbar.” The wooden screen just within 
the door was the “ ceiling.”” The doormat 
was the ‘ bear,’’? and what is now called 
the “clothes maiden’ was the “ winter 
hedge.”? The framework of wood and cord 
which hung to the beams of the kitchen was. 
the “ breadflake,’’ and on it was put to dry 
the “‘ cakebread ”’ or oatcake. 

Coal, according to its size, was “‘ cob,’ 
“napling,”’ or ‘“sleck.”” A large wicker: 
basket was either a “‘ whisket”’ or “‘ voider”’; 
and a low stool was a “‘ buffet,’’ a use of the 
word unknown to many South - Country 
people. 

The wooden settle (sofa) was a ‘ couch 
chair,” and a corner cupboard an ‘“‘ aumbry.’” 
The implement with four legs used in the- 
washtub by the laundress was a ‘“‘ posser.’” 
The vat in which the home-brewed ale was: 
allowed to ferment was the “‘ galker,” and 
if any hop remained in it when it was being 
drunk, the drinker was told to “‘ sye”’ (i.e., 
sieve) it through his teeth. 

Vinegar, whether made from wine or ale,. 
was ‘“‘allicker.”” Bread where the dough 
had not risen was “‘ sad ’’’; and the portions. 
of the loaf which rose and hung over the 
edge of the loaf-tin were ‘ kissing-crusts.”’ 
Parkin was always spoken of as “ tharcake.’” 
Gooseberry pie was “ faberry pie.” Waist- 
coats were “ singlets.”” An apron from neck 
to foot was a “bishop,” while one tied’ 
round the waist was a ‘“‘ brat”; and the 
peak of the caps then worn was a “neb.’’ 
The frayed edges of a garment were “‘ chad- 
locks”; and if any fabric through any 
cause was pulled out of shape, it was said 
to be “‘ swithen.”’ 

In the animal world a starling was a 
*“* shepstert,’” while the mole and the spider: 
were “‘mowdywarp”’ and ‘“‘eddycrop’’ re- 
spectively; a number of poultry were- 


‘ 
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spoken of collectively as ‘“‘ pullen,”’ and those 
pests of the kitchen ordinarily known as cock- 
roaches were ‘“ cocklocks.”” When we went 
sliding we hammered into our boots a piece 
of iron which extended the whole length of 
the boot, and this we called a “ spindle,” 
and if we slid in a crouching position the 
feat was known as ‘“‘ daddymam.”’ Our peg- 
top was a ‘‘scopperel,” and the string by 
which we spun it was ‘“ top-bant.” Our 
hair when smoothed down was “ snod,”’ and 
the barber would ask on which side we would 
‘‘ shade ” (i.e., part) our hair. Our mother, 
when drawing the bedclothes up to our chins, 
spoke of it as “‘hilling”’ us up. The rattling 
of the door to awaken us was “ roggin”’ us 
up. A large collection of things was a 
“rook,” while if there were but few they 
were spoken of as being “lite.” My father 
made use of even more archaic words and 
phrases. He would speak of his uncle as 
his ‘eam’; when he asked old men likely 
to know the expression where they lived, 
he used the query ‘‘ Where’s ta wone?” 
and his regular order to us to close the door 
was “tint’ dur.’ Curiously enough, a plate 
of porridge was known as “‘ tuthry ” porridge, 
meaning, I suppose, two or three; and the 
wooden implement like a small bat which 
was used to stir the porridge while boiling was 
a “ porridge slice.”” When cold we were said 
to be “‘starved,”’ and when dizzy, ‘“‘ mazy.”’ 
One could easily lengthen this list of 
homely words, of which so many have 
become obsolete ; but it would be interesting 
to know if in any other part of the country 
when a donkey brays any one remarks, 
‘“‘Another weaver dead,’ as was the 
Rochdale custom. HENRY BRIERLEY. 





INSCRIPTIONS AT ALASSIO, RIVIERA 
DE PONENTE, ITALY. 


‘THE cemetery where foreigners are buried, 
from which Nos. 1-31 are taken, is attached 
to the larger one used by the natives, but 
entered by a different gate. Nos. 32-9 are in 
asmall, somewhat neglected enclosure, within 
the larger cemetery, but having a separate 
entrance. These abstracts were made in 
April, 1913 :— 
WEST SIDE. 

1. Two true friends. Aubrey Paul, Bart., 

Turin, 27 June, 1890. Eugene Schuyler, Venice, 


16 July, 1890. 
2. William Lamport, D.S.O., Lieut. R.H.A., 
b. 4 March, 1865, d. 1 June, 1890. Charles Lam- 


port, b. 3 Nov., 1816, d. 23 April, 1902. 

3. General R. Y. Shipley, C.B., late 7th Royal 
Fusiliers, b. 1 Sept., 1826, d. 28 Nov., 1890. Amy 
Lea, his w., d. 12 April, 1890. 








4. George Lancel. t Rolleston, Scholar of King’s 
Coll., Camb., s. of the lat - Prof. Rolleston, Oxford, 
d. 26 March, 1891, a. 24. 

5. Diana Latham, b.8 Dec., 1826,d.24 Feb., 1904. 

6. Sir Hugh Low, G.C.M.G., late Resident of 
Perak, b. 10 May, 1824, d. 18 April, 1905. 

7. Etheldred St. Barbe Collins, d.25 Dec., 1906. 

8. John Stafford Fiske, 1838-1907. 
an Henry Alexander Harris, a. 61, d. 21 Nov., 
10. Charles John Ponsonby of H.M. Indian 
Forest Dept., d. 4 Feb., 1909. 

11. Emily Sophia, wid. of Rev. F. A. Gavin, 
M.A., H.M.I.E.S.,d. at Diana Marina 17 Feb., 1912. 

12. Anne Margaret Hyde, b. 23 Nov., 1859, 
d. 24 Jan., 1908. 

13. Percy Smyth Beamish, b. 23 July, 1835, 
d. 11 Dec., 1908. 

14. Charlotte Jane, w. 
b. 1865, d. 1909. 

15. Ellen E. Rapalje, of Mobile, Alabama, 
U.S.A., 1823-1907. 

16. Ida Gabrielle, wid. of Gen ral Frederic 
Peter Layard, Bengal Staff Ccrps, second dau. of 
Capt. Thomas Betts, E.I.C.S., and Charlotte his 
w. (née Betts), d. at San Remo, 24 Feb., 1904. 
Erect«d by her daus., Florence L. and Ida L. H. 
Layard, and her s., Raymond Layard. 

17. Charlotte, w. of Michael George Foster, 
M.D., eldest dau. of General R. Y. Shipley, C.B., 
b. 1 Oct., 1867, d. 1 Dec., 1899. 


SOUTH SIDE. 


18. In memory | of | Margaret, the beloved 
wife | of Arthur John Evans, | Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum | in the University of Oxford 

| who passed away at Alassio | March 11th, 1893, 
aged 44, | thus within a year | gathered to her 
father, | Edward Augustus Freeman | the His- 
torian. | T’o him in his library at Somerleaze | she 
had once been as a right hand: | to her husband 
in wild travel, | through troublous times, | and in 
quiet study, | she was a helpmate | such as few 
have known. | Her bright energetic spirit | un- 
daunted by suffering to the last, | and ever work- 
ing | for the welfare of those around her, | made 
a short life long. 

19. Jane, dau. of Ric. Haughton, H.E.I.C.S., 
d. 21 Dec., 1894. 

20. Bertha Flemming Schwartz, d. 22 Nov., 1897. 

21. Robert Joseph Penrice, b. 13 March, 1868, 
d. 22 Jan., 1898. Robert Humfrey Penrice, d. 
29 June, 1902. 

22. Julia Anne Bennett, b. 4 June, 1825, d. 
18 April, 1901. Agnes E. Bennett, b. 25 Aug., 
1842, d. 29 Sept., 1899. 

23. Edward Dickinson, b. 1814, d. 1902. 

24. Mary Bentham Dickinson, b. 1818, d. 1899. 

25. Fanny J. Bozue, d. 24 Sept., 1900. R.I.P. 

26. Mary Harriette, wid. of the late Ric. John 
— of Dromore, b. 17 Dec., 1838, d. 8 May, 


cf Giovanni Poveromi, 


27. Mary Frances Dickinson, b. 1850, d. 1908. 
9 Robert McCulloch, b. Oct., 1825, d. 2 Nov., 
29. Frederick Joseph Clarke, of Southfields, 
London, b. 8 March, 1830, d. 14 April, 1900. 

30. Isabel Maria, w. of Fred. Jos. Clarke, 
second dau. of the lat» Richard Henry and Frances 
Sophia Ford, d. 30 March, 1900. 

31. Mary Anne, w. of Henry Drake Palmer, 
d. 16 April, 1912, a. 70. 
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IN THE SMALL ENCLOSURE. 

32. George Henderson Gibb, of Dunfermline, 
Scotland, b. 15 April, 1818, d. 30 Dec., 1883. 
Eliza Reid, his wid., d. 26 May, 1903, a. 77. 

33. Margaret Russell Reid, w. of Arthur 
Russell, Cupar, Scotland, b. at Dunfermline, 
9 July, 1835, d. at Varese, 7 May, 1886. 

34. (A wall tablet.) Thomas McKeown, a. 67, 
late merchant in London, d. 8 March, 1880. 

35. Grace Harriet Fraser, b. 27 Feb., 1830, 
d. 21 Feb., 1886. 

36. John Hayes, M.A., ten years Chaplain at 
Alassio, d. 17 Jan., 1888, a. 73. Emma James, 
his w., d. Feb., 1889, a. 84. 

37. Ella, dau. of Charles and Charlotte Lam- 
port, d. 10 Feb., 1887, a. 23. 

38. W. Stewart Darling, Rector of Holy 
Trinity, Toronto, Canada, d. 19 Jan., 1886, a. 67. 
>. Millicent Stanley Grove, d. 16 Dec., 1886, 
a. 24. 

39a. Carolina C. Robertson, b. 9 June, 1856, d. 
8 Dec., 1887. John Robertson, b. in London 11 April, 
1815, d. at Hampstead 30 July, 190). 


TABLETS IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

40. Eliza Reid, wid. of George Henderson Gibbs 
d. in Alassio, 26 May, 1903, after a residence of 
27 years. 

41. Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Hon.D.Litt., 
Hon. Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Emeritus 
Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews, 
d. at Brissago, Lago Maggiore, 25 Oct., 1908, a. 78. 

42. Mary Anne Palmer, of Il Nido, Alassio, 
d. 16 April, 1912, a. 70. 


AT THE WEST-MEMORIAL GALLERY. 
43. In loving memory | of | Richard Whately 
West, B.A. | formerly Scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin, | and of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
who for near 20 years between 1885-1905, 
lived and painted in Alassio, | and loved it well. 
This Gallery | to contain a portion of his life work 
| is placed here | by members of his family and 
many friends, | A.p. 1907. | Nonne tibi Italie 
solem qui semper amabas | largior arridet lucidior- 
que dies ? 
44. In grateful recognition | of the kindness of 
| Sir Thomas Hanbury, K.C.V.O., | of La Mor- 
tola, | who allowed this Gallery to be erected on 
his land, | and died before the building was com- 
pleted. | This tablet is placed here | to his 
memory, | A.D. 1907. 


INDEX OF NAMES. 


Beamish, 13 Gavin, 11 Mahony, 26 
Bennett, 22 Gibb, 32 Palmer, 31, 42 
Retts, 16 Grove, 39 Paul, 1 
Bogue, 25 Hanbury, 44 Penrice, 21 
Campbell, 41 Harris, 9 Ponsonby, 10 
Clarke, 29 Haughton, 19 Poveromi, 14 
Collins, 7 Hayes, 36 Rapalje, 15 
Darling, 38 Hyde, 12 Reid, 32, 33 
Dickinson, 23, James, 36 Robertson, 394 
| 24, 27 Lamport, 2, 37 Rolleston, 4 
Evans, 18 Latham, 5 Russell, 33 
Fiske, 8 Layard, 16 Schuyler, 1 
Ford, 30 6 Schwartz, 20 


Low, 
McCulloch, 28 
McKeown, 34 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


Foster, 17 
Fraser, 35 
Freeman, 18 


Shipley, 3, 17 
West, 43 





‘La BRABANGONNE.’—‘ N. & Q.’ has put. 
on record a splendid version of ‘ La Mar- 
seillaise’ (ante, p. 64). Perhaps room may 
also be found for the following fine transla- 
tion of the Belgian National Anthem which 
has been rescued from the perishable and 
not easily accessible columns of The Mid- 
Sussex Times :— 


LA BRABANQONNE. 


The years of slavery are over : 
Raised from the tomb, hear Belgium claim 
The spoils that courage can recover, 
Her banner. privilege,* and name. 
And in your hands, supreme and daring, 
O people who henceforth are free, 
Scroll on the ancient flag you’re bearing, 
““The King, The Law, and Liberty.” 


On your untiring} march proceeding 
From victory? unto victory go; 
The God of Belgium, always heeding, 
On valour doth His grace bestow. 
Work on, and show your pastures owning 
Proof of your toil abundantly ; 
Let splendour otf your hearts be crowning 
“The King, The Law, and Liberty.” 
Brothers, our outspread arms inviting, 
For us the too long discord ends ; 
Belgians, Batavians, truce to fighting, 
The peoples who are free are friends. 
Stronger and firmer let us tether 
he bonds of our fraternity, 
Proclaiming side by side together 
“The King, The Law, and Liberty.” 
Mother, to who» our love is owing, | 
Our hearts, our lives,§ to thee we give ; 
For thee, dear land, our blood is flowing ; 
We swear thou shalt for ever live. 
Majestic, beauteous, dying never 
In thine unconquered unity, 
For ever this thy boast, for ever, 
“The King, The Law, and Liberty.” 
Percy ADDLESHAW- 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ELECTRO-PLATING AND ITS DISCOVERERS. 
—The obituary notice of Sir John Bing- 
ham in The Daily Telegraph of the 19th 
of March recalls the origin of electro- 
plating. It states that Sir John was 
‘*head of the firm of Walker & Hall, the 
pioneers of the electro-plate industry.” 
Seventy years ago ‘“‘Mr. Wright, a 
Sheffield surgeon, invented the method of 
depositing silver and gold indelibly. on 
metal ware by means of electricity.’’ This 
was taken up by an artisan, George Walker, 
a man of “ great technical and inventive 
ability,” who went into partnership with 
Henry Hall, and together with him brought 
the invention to perfection. The Binghams. 
who succeeded to the control of the firm 





* Droits. + Energique. ‘+ Progrés. § Bras. 
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were nephews of Hall. Like most dis- 
-coveries, electro-plating has had many 
‘claimants for the honour. 

On the 4th of May, 1839, The Athe- 
neum announced Prof. Jacobi’s invention 
of electrotyping, and stated that the 
Emperor of Russia had placed funds at his 
disposal to perfect his discovery. This 
brought a letter from Mr. Thomas Spencer 
of Liverpool, from which it appeared 
that he had for some time been independ- 
ently engaged on the same subject. His 
objects were to engrave in relief upon a 
plate of copper; to deposit a voltaic copper 
plate, having the lines in relief ; to obtain 
a facsimile of a medal, reverse or obverse, 
or of a bronze cast; to obtain a voltaic 
impression from plaster or clay ; and to 
multiply the number of already engraved 
‘copper plates. I have in my possession 
a few of these early attempts. In 1840 
the process was applied to gilding and 
‘silver-plating. In 1851 Spencer was enter- 
tained at a public dinner in Liverpool, 
and presented with a purse containing 
:200 guineas, to commemorate his discovery. 

A. N. Q 


‘“* PERIL GARPENT.’’— 

‘“‘ These coins to be current throughout the realm 
-of England, and all persons, whether natives or 
strangers, to receive them in all manner of pay- 
ments, on peril garpent.”—R. Ruding (‘ Annals 
of the Coinage of Great Britain,’ ed. 3 [1840], i.218), 
citing the Close Roll of 18 Edw. III. pt. 1, m. 28 
-dorso.* 

I must refer the curious to his book for 
the weird speculations as to the meaning 
-and origin of the fearsome penalty expressed 
by this ghost-word. Inthe Record Edition of 
“* Foedera,’ iii. (1825), 1, the phrase appears : 
‘* que mesme les monoies ne soient refusez 
de nully sur peril q’appent.”” The Chancery 
‘scribe wrote ‘‘ qgappent,’’ but, not being willing 
to waste Chancery time, ink, or parchment, 
or his own labour, and improving on the 
well-known method of writing bb like Ib, 
e.g., in abbas he simyly represents the first p 
by a single “‘staff,” which happens closely to 
resemble the 7 of a later period. . V. 


Brack Man CHURCHWARDEN.—In Wol- 
‘stanton Parish Register it is recorded, under 
date 1676-7, that John Mills, a black man, 
was one of the churchwardens, for his house 
at Newchapel. This is an early instance of 
one of the coloured race taking an active 
part in the religious life of this country. 

B. D. MoseEtLey. 





* And not “ 18 dors.,”’ as Ruding states, 





THACKERAY’S LaTIN. (See 10S. xi. 206.) 
—At the above reference Pror. BENSLY 
identified the line 

O matutini rores, aurzeque salubres 
(quoted inexactly in a letter of Thackeray, 
Biographical Edition, vol. iii., Introduction, 
p-. XXviii, in the form ‘“‘ O matutini roses, aura 
que salubres *’) as the beginning of Cowper’s 
*“Votum.’ I think no correspondent has 
pointed out that Thackeray also used the 
phrase in his ‘On the French School of 
Painting ’ in ‘ The Paris Sketch Book ’ :— 

‘***Q matutini rores aurzeque salubres’ [he writes] 
in what a wonderful way has the artist managed 
to create you out of a few bladders of paint and 
pots of varnish. You can see the matutinal dews 
twinkling in the grass, and feel the fresh, salubrious 
airs (‘the breath of nature blowing free,’ as the 
corn-law man sings) blowing free over the heath ; 
silvery vapours are rising up from the blue low- 


WILLIAM CHISLETT, Jun. 
Stanford University, Cal. 


“ QUEENIE”? THRALE.—The following 
curious letter, written by Mrs. Thrale’s 
eldest daughter in cipher, has been de- 
ciphered for me by the kindness of Mr. 
J. P. Gibson, of the Department of MSS., 
British Museum, and his assistant ° Mr. 
Millar. The letter is undated, and the 
name of the person to whom it was addressed 
does not appear, but I have reason to believe 
it was written to one of the daughters of 
Sir Abraham Pitches, a neighbour of Mr. 
Thrale at Streatham, and probably to the 
second of these, Peggy, who married Vis- 
count Deerhurst, afterwards Earl of 
Coventry, as ‘ Queenie’’ in one sentence 
styles her correspondent ‘‘ Your Ladyship.”’ 

Blanks in the letter are caused by part 
having been unluckily burnt; it runs as 
follows :— 

My prEAr,—My Mother has scolded me so to-day 
and been in such a passion you can’t think, but 
she will have a g many people here to-day, 
Ibope. To-night we stay at home, and Lady Lade* 
will have company, I supose. I believe we shall 
stay a fortnizht. I hope you can read this with 
r= ease now, I mean without the least difficulty. 

desire that by the time | come home I may see 
some passages out of any book copyed out by your 
ladyship in this hand, not little bits but good long 
ones, and then when you have perfected yourself in 
it, I shall make you burn your alphabet, but I will 
not......must copy a great deal, and then you will 
find such pleasure in it to what you do now, 
find that you have made a great progress when I 
come home, [ shall be very glad, for you wont be 
sang yourself to understand the meaning of my 
pera Are you not very sorry for Mr. Durnford’s 





* “(Queenie’s” aunt, a sister of Henry Thrale, and 
widow of Sir John Lade. 
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I have just been having such a lecture from Lady 
Lade as would make you stare. Just such stuff as 
my Mother talks, about dignity. I will give you a 
specimen. She drop’ed something, so I picked it 
up: ‘OY (says she) ‘I thought learned ladies 
never did that’ (so ays she) ‘......never heard of it 
before’ co Sesh ‘Ashburnhoms daughters dont 
think it-below their dignity, for they always do.’ 
Only think what a lecture here was, she is getting 
as bad as my Mother, I think. I begin to wish I 
was at home, I long so to see you, and to be away 
from all these lectures. My Mother has had [sic] 
all this time, or I should not have been here. 

ao. H. M. THRALE. 


13 





Oueries. 


_ WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘* STATESIAN.’’—This new-coined word, of 
considerable practical use, was severely 
reprobated by contributors at 8 S. ii. 225, 
358, 478. I shall be glad to know whether 
in the subsequent twenty years it has been 
actually employed by writers, either of 
English or of ‘‘ United-Statesian.”’ 

O. O. H. 


“THE TuRF.”’—Sir James Murray will 
be very glad to have quotations earlier than 
1755 for this phrase in the sense 
“‘the grassy track or course over which _horse- 
racing takes en hence, the institution, action, 
or practice of horse-racing ; the racing world.” 


Q. V. 


SALTZBURGERS SENT TO GEORGIA, 1734.— 
The Register of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
records that on 19 Oct., 1734, it was agreed 
that five guineas be given by the Society 
to the Saltzburgers who are to be sent to 
Georgia. I should be glad to learn who these 
Saltzburgers were, and how they came to be 
sent to Georgia at that time. 

Joun R. MacrRatu. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Capt. Simmonps.—I have a three-quarter- 
length water-colour drawing of this gentle- 
man, measuring 11}in. by 8?in., inscribed 
on the back of which is ‘‘ Captain Simmonds, 
by Wm. Buckler, 1841.’ He appears to 
be from 65 to 70 years of age, and is seated 
in an arm-chair, wearing a naval dress-coat 
and white vest. 
something of Capt. Simmonds, when he 
died, and if he has any living representatives. 
I should also like to get into communication 
with any descendant of the artist. The | 


I should like to know/| 





family must have been a very artistic one, 
as there were six Bucklers exhibiting in 
the Royal Academy in the eighteen-forties. 
William was a well-known miniaturist, and 
had to his name sixty-two exhibits in the 
Royal Academy and two in the Royal 
Institute between 1836 and 1856. 
JOHN LANE. 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Francis MepHop.—I shall be grateful to 
any contributor who will give me some 
information on the Medhop family. Francis 
Medhop, son of Henry Medhop and Dorothy 
Wenman (temp. Elizabeth), was the father 
of one Rose Medhop, “an heiress in the 
King’s Co.,”’ who married (1639) Trevor 
Lloyd of Gloster, King’s Co., a captain in 
the army of Charles I. Whom did Francis 
Medhop marry? His grandfather was Roger 
Medhop of Medhop Hall, Oxfordshire. 

KATHLEEN WARD. 

Beechwood, Killiney, co. Dublin. 


AuTHOoRS WANTED.— 
Although to smatter words of Greek 
Or Latin be the rhetorique 
Of fools accounted, and vainglorious, 
To smatter French is meritorious. 
G. R. 


Query Butler’s ‘ Hudibras.’ 


I should be obliged if any one can identify 
H. J. M., the author of a fine poem of four 
verses under this title beginning :— 

The glowing sunsets gild its face, 
Above the old familiar seat ; 

Where musing memories still replace 
The merry smile and restless feet. 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Brian Duppa.—(1) Is Duppa’s Hill, 
Croydon, named after the family of Brian 
Duppa, sometime Bishop of Winchester ? 

(2) Is anything known of Brian Duppa’s 
foreign mission on Royal business (temp. 
Charles I.) ? I can find no details at the 


libraries in London, Oxford, or Paris. 
Please reply direct. E. Marcery Fox. 
Ladies’ University Club, 


George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


“WELL! OF ALL AND OF ALL! ’’—Does 
any reader know the phrase? It was, at 
any rate years ago,a South Staffordshire ex- 
pression of blank astonishment, especially at 
any untruth glaring enough to take one’s 
breath away; and since I found myself 
unwittingly ejaculating it on reading Bern- 
hardi’s New York Sun article reprinted in 
The Times, I have been wondering whether 
it is a mere local provincialism—or more. 

Lucis. 
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Sir JoHN Moore AND THE GORDON HIGH- 
LANDERS.—The officers of the Gordons wear 
a tiny line of black braid in their gold facings 
in memory of Sir John Moore. Can any 
Service reader tell me whether the black in 
the hose tops and the arrangement of the 
black or “ major ”’ stripe in the officers’ kilt 
are designed to commemorate the hero of 
Corunna? 

I suppose not one civilian in half a million 
is aware that the kilt is made up differently 
for men and officers of the Gordons; but 
a military tailor of many years’ experience 
tells me that there is a difference, as follows. 
All the rank and file of all battalions wear 
the famous yellow stripe in the centre of the 
body, that is down the middle of the kilt, so 
that its line, if produced, would bisect the 
sporran. On the other hand, all officers 
wear the black (or ‘‘ major ”’) stripe in the 
centre, with the result that the yellow 
stripe falls on each side over the thigh. 
Prior to 1898 the officers of the Ist 
Battalion (the old 75th) wore the stripe the 
same as the rank and file; but the officers 
of the 2nd Battalion (the old 92nd, which 
was associated with Moore) had the black 
stripe in the centre. When the Ist Battalion 
returned from India in 1898 the officers were 
persuaded by the officers of the 2nd Batta- 
lion to adopt the latter’s practice. Lieut.- 
Col. Greenhill Gardyne, the learned historian 
of the regiment, tells me he never heard of 
these subtle differences. Can any reader 
enlighten me ? J. M. Butwocn. 


JAM IN ComMMERCE.—In The Times of 
24 March, 1815, the following advertisement 
appeared :— 

‘““Orange Marmalade.—The admirers of that 
admirable and nutritious Substitute for Butter are 
respectfully informed, that they may be supplied 
with a very superior article, at 2/6 a om w R. 
Sewell, pastry-cook and confectioner, 6 Tichborne 
Street, Golden Square, and 239 Piccadilly, 5 doors 
from the Haymarket ; letters post paid.” 

Is this one of the earliest advertisements 
for jam, or had this commodity been manu- 
factured previously on a commercial scale ? 

REGINALD JACOBS. 


GREGOR Famity.—In the notice of the 
Rev. William Gregor in the ‘ Dictionary of 
Nat. Biog.’ it is stated that his mother was 
a sister of Sir Joseph Copley, Bt. Where 
can I find an account of the Gregor family, 
and the date of the death of Francis Gregor 
and his wife, the sister of Joseph Copley, 
as also that of his father, who translated 
Fortescue’s ‘De Laudibus Legum Angliz’ ? 
John Gregor, the father of the last-mentioned, 





married Elizabeth, sister of my ancestor 
Walter Moyle, at St. Germans, 8 July, 1684; 
therefore if the mother of William Gregor 
was Mary Moyle, the daughter of Joseph 
Moyle, who married Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Godfrey Copley, Bt., she must have 
married her cousin (once removed). Sir 
Joseph Copley was formerly Joseph Moyle, 
he having taken the name of his mother’s 
father, Sir Godfrey Copley. 
A. STEPHENS DYER. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I am desirous of obtaining information 
about the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) Alexander Hamilton, admitted 1778. 
(2) Cheyne Hamilton, admitted 1745, aged 
12. (3) L. Hamlyn, at school 1801. (4) 
D. F. Hamond, at school 1808. (5) William 
Hammond, admitted 1781. (6) Peter Han- 
cock, admitted 1727, aged 10. (7) Richard 
Hannam, admitted 1774. (8) G. Hannes, 
at school 1805. (9) G. H. Hannes, at school 
1808. (10) John Hanning, admitted 1786. 
(11) Newton Hanson, admitted 1812. (12) 
John Hanway, admitted 1722, aged 13. 

G. F. R. B. 


TETHERINGTON.—In his entertaining ‘ Me- 
moirs’ William Hickey speaks of one of 
his dissipated companions named Tethering- 
ton, possibly an Irishman; John Taylor 
in ‘ Records of my Life’ also mentions an 
Irishman of this name, a notorious gamester, 
who was known as “The Child.” Is this 
the J-ck T-r-tt-n (Jack Tetherington), 
also an Irishman and a gambler, referred 
to in ‘ The Minor Jockey Club ’ (1794), p. 48 ? 
Tetherington must have been a well-known 
character in his day. I shall be obliged for 
more information of him. 

HoracE BLEACKLEY. 


IMAGE oF ALL Saints.—By his will dated 
18 Sept., 1545, Thomas Twyne of Whit- 
church, Hants, desires to be buried ‘‘ in the 
chancell of Whitechurche before the Image 
of Alhalloen.’”? Can any one tell me what. 
form an image of All Saints would take ? 

J. F. Wititams. 

Ashmansworth, Newbury. 


WELLINGTON ON CRICKET. —The great 
Duke of Wellington has often been credited 
with having said that Waterloo was won. 
in the playing fields of Eton, though to judge 
from Sir H. C. Maxwell-Lyte’s comments 
on the subject, in his admirable ‘ History 
of Eton College,’ ed. 1889, p. 323, it is by 
no means certain that he ever uttered any- 
thing precisely to that effect. 
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There is a less-known saying ascribed to 
him which runs as follows: ‘‘ My successes 
with the army are owing in a great measure 
to the manly sports of Great Britain, and one 
sport above all—cricket.” Some years ago 
these words were quoted, and were said to 
have been spoken by the Duke in the House 
of Lords. Can any one give me the exact 
reference, or are they also legendary ? 

Puitip Norman. 


DisraFii’s LIFE: EMAaNvUEL.—In one of 
his letters to ‘‘Sa’”’-Dizzy writes: ‘ Plate 
at Buckingham House marvellous; rooms 
crammed with nicknacks, the spoils of our 
friend Emanuel.’”’ Who was this collector 
of antiques, and where was his emporium ? 

M. L. R. BREstar. 


GREEK PROVERB.—According to a recent 
writer, ‘‘ the Greek proverb condemns a man 
of two tongues.” What is that proverb ? 

L. L. K. 


PrintFrs’ Work.—Can any of your 
readers suggest a manual of the technique 
of printing likely to be useful to a literary 
man, editor of the journal of a scientific 
society ? I do not require a_ technical 
account of machinery and processes so much 
as clear directions for preparing MS. for 
the press, estimating space likely to be 
occupied, proof correction, and the like. 

EMERITUS. 
(Mr. Howard Collins’s ‘ Authors’ and Printers’ 
Dictionary’ (Oxford, Clarendon Press) would 
supply information on several points.] 


PortTRAIT OF Miss SARAH ANDREW AS 
SopH1a WESTERN.—In 1725 Henry Field- 
ing, while staying at Lyme Regis, became 
greatly enamoured of Miss Sarah Andrew, 
heiress and sole survivor of a line of wealthy 
and landed merchant-adventurers of that 
place. She resided at times with her uncle 
and guardian, Mr. Andrew Tucker, at Tudor 
House, Lyme. Mr. Tucker energetically 
opposed Fielding’s advances, and transferred 
Miss Andrew to the care of Mr. Rhodes of 
Modbury, in South Devon, whose son, Mr. 
Ambrose Rhodes, she married in 1726. 
A son was born to them in 1727, who later 
resided at Bellair, near Exeter, and was a 
gentleman of the Privy Chamber to King 
George IIT. A contributor to The Atheneum 
in 1855 wrote :— 

“‘There is now, at Bellair, the portrait of Miss 
Andrew as Fielding’s Sophia Western. Bellair 
belongs to the Khodes family, and was the residence 
of the late George Ambrose Rhodes, Fellow of 
Caius College and formerly physician to the Devon 





#nd Exeter Hospital. He himself directed my 
attention to this picture. In the board room of the 
above huspital there is also the three-quarter- 
length portrait «f Ralph Allen, Esq., the Squire 
Allworthy of the same novel.’ 

As a fact, Miss Andrew was not the 
original of Sophia Western, as we know 
that Fielding drew her from his first wife, 
Charlotte Cradock, but it is pardonable that 
she should wish to be in some way con- 
nected with the triumphs of her quondam 
lover. 

I should indeed be grateful if any reader 
could tell me where Miss Andrew’s portrait 
now hangs, or could suggest the probable 
channels through which it has passed. The 
personation of Sophia Western would 
presumably involve no peculiarity of cos- 
tume. 

Hoppner’s picture ‘Sophia Western,’ re- 
produced as a frontispiece to Canon Tetley’s 
‘Old Times and New,’ 1904, is of course 
quite a different portrait; it is, in fact, a 
likeness of Miss Sarah Wyrne. 

J. Pau DE CASTRO. 

1, Essex Court, Temple, E.C, 


Price Famity.—I am enxious to identify 
two memorials in the church of Rotherfield 
Greys, Oxfordshire, said to be to members of 
the above family who were brothers of the 
Rev. Ralph Price, Rector of the parish in 
1687 (died 1720), and of Charles Price, 
Esq., of Blount’s Court, in the adjoining 
parish of Rothkerfield Peppard, 1722 (died 
1744). 

On a recumbent stone in the chancel is 
the following inscription :— 

William Price, Gent: 
rests here 
Obit January 25th, 1723. 
Also Robert Price. February 7th, 1723. 
L. ig 


A Penny Note.—I have in my possession 

a curious “‘ bank note.” It reads as follows : 
One 
Kings Bench and Fleet Bank in England 

No. 1176. I promise to pay Mr. James Jones 
No. 1176—or bearer on demand the sum of one 
penny—1810, Dect 16, London, 16t® Dect 1810— 

For the Gov™ and Comp’—of the Kings Bench 
and Fleet Bank in England— 
1) One R. DENTON. 

The note is similar in size and design to 
the Bank of England notes of the period. 
The words “‘ Kings Bench and Fleet ” at the 
top of the “note” appear in very small 
letters in the flourish of the first letter of the 
word “ Bank,” as they do also at the foot 
of the “note.”” The words “one penny” 
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and ‘“‘1) One” have apparently been in- 
serted by hand,- although the remaining 
part of the “‘ note ”’ is engraved. f 

Can any explanation of the “‘ note” be 
given? Was there ever in existence a 
“* Kings Bench and Fleet Bank in England ’ 
which issued notes of the value of one penny, 
or is the note merely a plaisanterie ? 

R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 


ALEXANDER WHITCHURCH. — Can any 
reader say where is the original portrait of 
Mr. Alexander Whitchurch, attorney, who 
was Clerk of the Brewers’ Company from 
1757 to 17822? He was elected Clerk on 
8 July, 1757; and his death was reported 
(so the present Clerk courteously informs me) 
to the Court on 12 April, 1782. There is a 
good mezzotint engraving of the portrait ; 
the engraver is not known to me. 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


Joun Apams, MuTINEER OF H.MLS. 
Bounty.—His real name is said to have 
been Alexander Smith (‘ Harmsworth’s Ency- 
clopedia ’). Is it known who his parents 
were—also date and place of birth ? Further 
genealogical information of this family 
would be appreciated. i Sys. oe 








Replies. 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
RELATING TO GRETNA GREEN. 
(11 S. xi. 231.) 


I HOPE that the following bibliographical 
information relating to both the printed 
books and the registers of Gretna Green will 
be of use to your correspondent. 

The book ‘‘ by Claverhouse ”’ to which he 
alludes is by Miss Fowle Smith. It was 
noticed in The Scottish Historical Review, 
vol. iii. pp. 125 and 242. 

The novels of which the interest centres 
on Gretna Green are George . Bartram’s 
‘Lads of the Fancy’ (Duckworth), 1906; 
Herbert Compton’s ‘The Inimitable Mrs. 
Massingham,’ (Chatto), 1900; Frank Barrett's 
‘ Perfidious Lydia’ (Chatto), 1903; Evelyn 
St. Leger’s ‘ Diaries of Three Women of the 
Last Century ’ (Arrowsmith), 1907; Daniel 
Scott’s ‘An Abduction, and a _ Gretna 
Green Wedding,’ 1898, reprinted from 
The Penrith Observer ; and ‘ Gretna Green, 
or the Elopement of Miss D with a 
Gallant Son of Mars. Founded on Recent 
Facts,’ London, 1823. 








The principal printed historical record of 
Gretna Green is by Robert Elliott, who for 
many years was a Gretna Green parson. 
This book is entitled :— 

“ The Gretna Green Memoirs, by Robert Elliott, 

with an Introduction by the Rev. Caleb Brown. 
London: Published by the Gretna Green Parson, 
of whom only it can be obtained at 16, Leicester 
Square, price 2/6, or forwarded by post office order 
for 3/8. 1842.” 
The book has a portrait of Elliott. Two 
years later Peter Orlando Hutchinson issued 
‘Chronicles of Gretna Green,’ 2 vols., 
1844. This is a book of no value, and has 
very little in it relating to the subject it 
professes to deal with. 

The two following publications are of 
importance : ‘Report of the Trial of Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield for carrying off Miss 
Turner,’ Kendal, 1827; and ‘The Trial of Ed- 
ward Gibbon Wakefield, W. Wakefield, and 
F. Wakefield, with one Thevenot, a servant, 
for a Conspiracy and for the Abduction of 
Miss E. Turner,’ London, 1827. The chief 
personage in this famous trial, which took 
place at Lancaster, 23 March, 1827, after 
a long imprisonment went out to the 
Colonies, and became a_ distinguished 
man. Miss Ellen Turner wes a _ sehool- 
girl at Miss Daulby’s school near Liver- 
pool. She was the daughter of William 
Turner of Shrigley, Cheshire, a wealthy 
manufacturer. A special Act of Parliament 
was passed annulling the marriage. Ellen 
Turner remarried in 1829 a Mr. Legh, a 
member of a well-known Cheshire family. 
She died in childbirth in 1831. Dr. Richard 
Garnett’s ‘Memoir of Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield,’ 1898, contains (chap. ii.) this— 
the most thrilling of stories connected with 
Gretna Green history. 

There are also W. Andrews’s ‘ Bygone 
Church Life in Scotland,’ London, 1899, 
pp. 227-36; Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘Dum- 
fries and Galloway ’ (‘“‘ County Histories of 
Scotland’), pp. 350-52; John Timbs’s 
‘English Eccentrics and _ Eccentricities,’ 
London, 1866, vol. i. pp. 65-71; William 
Morrison’s ‘ Border Sketches’; and Pen- 
nant’s ‘ Tour in Scotland,’ vol. ii. pp. 94-5. 
Dibdin’s ‘Northern Tour’ contains some 
mildly amusing paragraphs. Reference 
should also be made to Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s memoir of George Villiers, fifth Earl 
of Jersey, to be found in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
George Villiers married at Gretna Green, 
23 May, 1804, Sarah Sophia, eldest daughter 
of John Fane, tenth Earl of Westmorland, 
who himself had run off with a lady and 
married her at Gretna Green in May, 1782. 
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Numerous articles on the subject have 
been contributed to magazines, and the chief 
of these are the following :— 

B. P. L. Macmorland’s ‘ Gretna Green,’ 
with four illustrations, appeared in The 
Pall Mall Magazine, vol. vii. pp. 144-9. 

Sir James Barrie wrote ‘Gretna Green 
Revisited ’ in The English Illustrated Maga- 
zine, vol. iii. pp. 316-20. 

‘Gretna Green and its Marriages’ is a 
most admirable article in Chambers’s Journal, 
vol. xiii. p. 193. 

In Munsey’s Magazine, vol. xxvi. pp. 601- 
607, appeared ‘The Griefs and Glories 
of Gretna.’ The value of this article is 
that it reprints seven old illustrations con- 
nected with the place. 

‘Gretna Green Marriages: their History 
and Romance,’ by ‘“‘ Northward Ho,” illus- 
trated, are two articles printed in The 

Windsor Magazine, March and April, 1896. 

‘Gretna Green and Fleet Marriages,’ by 
Mrs. Stepney Rawson (illustrated), appeared 
in The Lady’s Realm, February, 1898. 

The Genealogical Magazine for April, 1899, 
has an article of value, and the frontispiece 
to this number is a facsimile of a Gretna 
peg marriage certificate dated 27 June, 

‘A Glimpse at Gretna Green’ can be 
a" in Belgravia, vol. xxi. (1873), pp. 368— 
Household Words, vol. v. (1852), The 

Cornhill, vol. Ivii. (1888), and The Oriental 
Herald, vol. vii., London, 1825, pp. 268-74, 
all contain articles upon Gretna Green. 

There is a piece of Staffordshire ware with 
an illiterate inscription— 

‘John Macdonald, a Scotch Esquire, run 
off with a English girl aged 17 to Gretna Green 
to the old Blacksmith to be married.” 

This has been connected, with some show 
of probability, with the announcement in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, 10 Sept., 1805 : 

“At Lancaster, John Macdonald, Esq., of 
Dumfries, married to Miss Eliza Norris, mantua 
maker of Preston. In a frenzy of mind at a 
reproof from her father she was about to throw 
herself into the canal when Mr. Macdonald, pro- 
videntially passing that way, enquired the cause 
of such rashness, and being answered ingenuously 
took her into his carriage, made honourable 
overtures, and married her.” 

The marriage at Lancaster probably was 
one following the irregular one at Gretna. 

“1836, May 19. The Prince of Capua and Miss 
Pen-Smith were married last week at Gretna Green.” 
—‘ Raikes’s Diary,’ 1856, vol. ii. p. 367. 

Sidney Gilpin, from personal knowledge, 
wrote for a Carlisle paper, about 1872, ‘ The 
Last of the Gretna Pricets > (referring to 





Simon Lang, who died at Felling, near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in April or May, 1872). 
The Glasgow Weekly Herald, 6 July, 1872, 
contains some facts relating to Thomas 
Blythe, another Gretna “priest.” The 
most valuable data with reference to the 
Gretna parsons are embodied in an article 
by Mr. G. C. Boasz in ‘ N. & Q.’ (8S. ix. 61). 
A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


(To be continued.) 





JUDGES ADDRESSED as ‘‘ YouR Lorp- 
sHIP’’?: JOHN UDALL (11 S. x. 89, 333; 
xi. 251).—Udall’s trial for seditious libel on 
Queen Elizabeth (which would have been 
only misdemeanour at Common Law, but was, 
under 23 Eliz. c. 2, an unclergyable felony) 
took place before Baron Clarke and Serjeant 
Puckering. The latter did not become 
Lord Keeper till 1592. As Judgesof Assize, 
both were properly addressed as ‘My 
Lord.”” The report in the ‘State Trials’ 
presents no difficulty on this head. In the 
account of the preliminary inquiry at Lord 
Cobham’s house, Sir Edmund Anderson (Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas) is re- 
ferred to as ‘‘ My Lord Anderson,” a well- 
established usage as regards both Chief 
Justices. 

Till comparatively recent times a puisne 
Judge sitting in Banco was addressed by 
the Bar as “ Sir,” in contradistinction to a 
Chief Justice or Chief Baron, who was 
always and everywhere ‘‘ My Lord.” The 
Master of the Rolls, who ranked before the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, was 
‘*His Honour” in Court in the ante-Judi- 
cature days. The Recorder of London, the 
Common Serjeant, and the Judges of the 
City of London Court are addressed as 
“My Lord ” when sitting as Commissioners 
of the Central Criminal Court, by analogy 
to Judges of Assize. 

W. Dicsy THURNAM. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


}ENERAL GoFF’S REGIMENT (11 S. xi. 189). 
—General Goff is probably William Gough 
(or Goffe), regicide, of whom a good account 
is given in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ In this article many refer- 
ences to books appear, which may possibly 
enable Goff’s regiment to be traced. It is 
not given in Dalton’s ‘ English Army Lists, 
1661-835.’ 

Joun H. Leste, Major R.A. 
(Retired List). 
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CROMWELL’s IRonsIDES: ‘‘ LOBSTERS ” = 
CurrmassIeErRs (11 S. xi. 181, 257).—Mnr. J. B. 
Wittiams asks for contemporary instances 
of the term ‘“ Ironsides.’”” The following is 
nearly contemporary, if a reprint is to be 
trusted :— 

“As a valiant, faithfull Commander, brave 
Cromwell deserves perpetuall honour, who for his 
gallant actions, the Cavaliers have (Anabaptist- 
like) rebaptized him (if I may properly so say) 
and given him a new name, called Old Iron sides, 
and very well they might call him so, for often- 
times hee did prove to them as an iron rod to 
breake them in pieces.’-—‘ A Survey of Englands 
Champions, by Josiah Ricraft, 1647, reprint 
about 1818-21, chap. xx. p. 101. 

There are foot-notes in this reprint, which 
I suppose were added by some unnamed 
editor at the date thereof. In one of them, 
p. 67, chap. xiiii., ‘‘ Upon the valiant and 
religious Sir William Waller,” is the follow- 
ing :— 

“He was defeated at the battle of Lansdown’ 
near Bath, and afterward totally routed at Round” 
way Down, near Devizes. Hence, with a little 
variation, it was called Runaway Down, and 
continues to be called so to this day. Sir Arthur 
Hazlerig’s cuirassiers, well known by the name 
of the lobsters, were among the fugitives. Cleve- 
land says, that they turned crabs, and went 
backwards.” 

Concerning “lobsters”’ before or at the 
battle of Lansdown, Laurence Echard in his 
‘History of England,’ vol. ii., 1718, p. 418, 
writes :— 

““He [Sir William Waller] likewise receiv’d 
from London a fresh Regiment of five Hundred 
Horse, under the command of Sir Arthur Hazlerig, 
who were so compleatly arm’d, that they were 
call’d by the other Side, The Regiment of Lobsters, 
because of their bright Iron Shells, with which 
they were cover’d, being perfect Cuirassiers ; the 
first seen so arm’d on either Side, and the first 
who made any Impression upon the King’s Horse, 
who being unarm’d were not able to bear a Shock 
with them; and they were also secure from 
Hurts of the Sword, which were almost the only 
Weapons the other us’d.” 

The meaning of ‘lobster ’’ as applied to 
a soldier appears to have changed within 
about half a century of 1643. In ‘A New 
Dictionary of the Terms Ancient and Modern 
of the Canting Crew,’ by B. E. Gent. (circa 
1690 2), reprint, I find “‘ Lobster, a Red Coat 
Soldier.” 

The following extract from Alfred Del- 
vau’s ‘Dictionnaire de la Langue Verte, 
nouvelle édition (1883), is perhaps worth 
quoting :— 

‘** Homard, S. M. Soldat de la ligne,—dans l’argot 
des faubouriens, qui, sans connaftre l'anglais, 
imitent cependant les malfaiteurs de Londres 
appelant les soldats de leur pays lobsters, & 
cause de la couleur rouge de leur uniforme.” 





Grose in his ‘ Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue,’ third edition, 1796, gives the 
same interpretation. 

In ‘Slang. A Dictionary of the Turf,’ &c., 
by Jon Bee, Esq. (¢.e., John Badcock), 1823, 
we read :— 

** Lobster—a soldier. By inversion a lobster 
is also called a soldier, when boiled, as is a red- 
herring.” 

I may mention that in French slang a red- 
herring is called a ‘“‘ gendarme.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Mr. Gardiner quotes his authority for his 
statement as regards the application to 
Cromwell by Rupert of the term “ Iron- 
sides.” It seems, therefore, with Rupert’s 
known character, only natural to use the 
expression ‘“‘ soldierlike instinct.” At any 
rate, it appears to me rather severe to call it 
apure invention. As regards Mr. Gardiner’s 
lack of authorities, would not Mr. J. B. 
Witu1aMs have helped us if the numerous 
cases to which he refers, or, at any rate, 
some of them, had been quoted specifically ? 
Mr. Wittiams asks for a contemporary 
instance of the term “ Ironside.” I have 
understood this to mean contemporary with, 
say, Cromwell or the period. In a letter 
dated 15 June, 1645, that is, the day after 
the battle of Naseby, is an expression inti- 
mating that news had been taken to the 
Royalist camp on the 12th that “ Ironsides 
was comming to joyne with the Parliaments 
Army.’”’ Cromwell was expected in the 
Parliament camp, and arrived there on the 
13th. ERASDON. 


THE RISE OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS (11 S. 
xi. 249).—The historical sketch referred 
to was entitled ‘The Hohenzollerns,’ and 
appeared in Harper's Monthly Magazine 
for April, 1884, pp. 689 to 705. It was 
written by Herbert Tuttle, and contains a 
genealogical tree from the first to the tenth 
Elector, and ten portraits. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
(Mr. Rotanp Austin thanked for reply.] 


THE Zanzics (11 S. xi. 249)—The Zan- 
zigs (not Zancigs) appeared in London in 
1907; but it was not until towards the 
end of their second engagement at the 
Alhambra that articles appeared in two 
successive numbers of The Sketch, not only 
describing the performance, but giving the 
varied modus operandi. ‘The articles were by 
an expert. Those in the press describing 
the admirable skill of these clever performers 
were—as is usual in the case of newspaper 
descriptions of conjuring tricks—almost 
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invariably inaccurate as to fact and over- 
inspired by enthusiasm. DALETH could get 
full information as to date, no doubt, by 
application to the publisher of The Sketch. 
M. H. S. 


Your correspondent may like to know that 
a very instructive and interesting article, 
‘How You Can Thought-Read,’ by Julius 
Zancig, appeared in Pearson’s Weekly, 
10 Jan., 1907. About the same time, 
though I cannot give the precise date, a 
short article by T. A. W. on ‘ Telepathy as 
practised by Julius and Agnes Zancig,’ 
appeared in the London Daily Mail. 

FLORENCE M. GARDINER. 

Bournemouth. 

(Mr. ALFRED SypNEY Lewis also thanked for 
reply. ] 


Dr. Epwarp Kine (11 S. xi. 229).—He 
was not uncle or any relation to Edward 
King, the ‘‘ Lycidas” of Milton, who was 
the fourth son of Sir John King of Abbey 
Boyle, co. Roscommon, Muster Master 
General, and a Privy Councillor in Ireland, 
who died 4 Jan., 1636, and who was, accord- 
ing to Lodge, descended from a family 
anciently seated at Feathercock Hall, near 
Northallerton, co. York. Dr. Edward King, 
whom Ware states to have been a native of 
Huntingdon, was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, of which he was a Fellow. He 
was the ancestor of Sir Gilbert King, Bart., 
of Charlestown, co. Roscommon. 

G. D. B. 


Norsury: Moore: Davis: Warp 
(11 S. xi. 188, 238).—Bernard Ward married 
Jane, daughter and eventually heir of Wil- 
liam Davis by Jane, daughter and heiress of 
the Rev. James Hatton of Knockballymore, 
co.Fermanagh. He was not the great-grandson 
of ‘Sir Robert Ward, Surveyor-General of 
Ireland in 1570,” inasmuch as there was no 
such person. He was the great-grandson of 
Bernard Ward, who died seized of Carrick- 
shanagh (or Castleward), co. Down, which he 
held from the Earl of Kildare as of his 
manor of Ardglass, 12 Sept., 1584. Nicholas 
Ward, son and heir of Bernard, was 
then of full age and married. Nicholas 
Ward was appointed Surveyor-General of 
the Ordnance 2 Nov., 1599, an office which 
he surrendered 30 Nov., 1599. Bernard 
Ward of Carrickshanagh (or Castleward) is 
probably identical with Barnard or Barnaby 
Ward, son of John Warde of Oxmantowne 
by Dublin, yeoman, who received a pardon 
25 Sept., 1565. G. D. B. 
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De Quincey Puzz_E (11 S. xi. 228).— 
‘*Tess apettiele”’ is merely “pie” of the 
first two words on p. 61 of De Quincey’s. 
‘Uncoll. Writ.,’ 1890, vol. ii. (so also in 
ed. 2, 1892). In Hogg’s Instructor, July, 
1853, p. 81, they read ‘‘ pettiest scale.” 

H. J. Baytuiss. 


‘A Tate or A Tus’ (11 S. xi. 251).—I 
have a paper-covered book, with steef 
engravings, which may be the one sought. 
for :— 

“The | New Tale of a Tub: | An Adventure in 
Verse. | By F. W. N. Bayley. | A |New Edition, 
revised by the Author, with a New | Introduction. | 
With Illustrations | Designed by Lieutenant J. S. 
Cotton, and reduced | from Aubry’s Drawings. 
London: | Routledge, Warne, and Routledge, 
Broadway, Ludgate Hill. | New York: 129 Grand 
Street. | 1865.” 

There are a frontispiece, engraved title, 
Introduction—the total letterpress 32 pp., 
7 illustrations inclusive. From the Intro- 
duction it appears that the first issue was 
priced at half-a-crown; the one before me- 
is priced on the cover 1s. The story is the 
adventure of two gentlemen of Bengal and 
a tiger and a “tub.” I shall be pleased 
to send the little book to Mr. R. ByRon- 
WEBBER for inspection. W. B. 8. 


The late John Camden Hotten brought. 
out an amusing book of coloured illustrations: 
in 1871 entitled ‘ Fools’ Paradise.’ If my 
memory serves me aright, this publication 
led to trouble on copyright grounds, the 
illustrations having been taken from the- 
Munich broadsheets, and the book is now 
seldom to be met with. One of the set of 
pictures it contained represented two mis- 
chievous boys who set a tub rolling, in which 
‘** Dodging-Knees the Wise’’ was wont to 
repose. They were, however, hoist on their 
own petard, for the tub finally rolled over 
them and laid them out flat. I think it 
probable that this may be the work Mr. 
ByRON-WEBBER has in mind. 

WitioucHsy Maycock. 


MurrHy AND FLynn (11 S. x. 409).— 
O’Hart’s ‘Irish Pedigrees’ states at p. 321 
(ed. 1881), under the heading ‘'The Stem of 
the ‘‘ Murphy ” Family,’ that 
“Seicne (or Secin), brother of Cineth, who is 


No. 100 on the ‘ Dowling’ pedigree, was the 
ancestor of MacMuircatha, anglicized Murrough,. 


Murphy, &c.” 

O’Hart here enters the Sept as ‘ Lords of 
Hy-Felimy, County Wexford,” but at p. 587 
he describes it as 

‘* MacMurchada, MacMurrough, or Murphy, chiefs. 
of Tomaltaigh in Roscommon, of which Mac- 
Oiraghty was head chief,” 
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which is possibly explained by this foot-note 
at p. 321 :— 

“Murphy: According to O’Donovan, this 
family was originally seated at Castle Ellis and 
Ouleartleagh in the east of the County Wexford,” 
on the supposition that MacOiraghty 
migrated from Ouleartleagh to Tomaltaigh. 

As to the Flynns, the Stem is given at 
p- 356 thus :— 

**Cuornan, brother of Uadach, the ninth Chris- 
tian king of Connaught, who is No. 94 on the 
“O’Connor’ pedigree, was the ancestor of O’Flainn, 
aanglicized O'Flynn, Flynn, Lynn, and Blood.” 
But, again, it is said at p. 587, 

“‘O’Floinn, or O’Flynn, chiefs of Siol Maol- 
ruain, a large district in the barony of Ballin- 
tubber, County Roscommon, in which lay Slieve 
Ui Fhloinn or O’Flynn’s Mountain.” 

The Flinns appear to be another, though 
related, family, whose Stem is given, p. 241, 
.as ‘‘ Lords of Tuirtre, or Northern Clanaboy,” 
and descended from Fiachra Tort :— 

“*Fiachra Tort, a brother of Roghain, who is 
No. 86 on the ‘Mac Uais’ pedigree, was the 
ancestor of O’Flainn, of Tuirtre; anglicized 
Flinn, Linn, Lyne,” &c. 

‘The letter y seems to differentiate the two 
branches of the same family. 

I supply the above for what it is worth, 
‘as I regard O’Hart’s book as visionary and 
perplexing, with its mysterious *‘ Stems ”’ 
that are “lost in the twilight of fable,” 
and its extraneous matter which is nothing 
short of padding. Yet I cannot but admire 
the extraordinary labour the work must 
have entailed. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


AuTHORS WANTED (11 S. xi. 228).—In my 
study there hangs a framed copy of this 
quotation, correctly given thus :— 

Tis a very good world we live in, 

To lend, or to spend, or to give in: 

But to beg or to borrow, or get a man’s own, 

’Tis the very worst world that ever was known. 
It is inscribed ‘Old Song, authorship un- 
known.” I believe the words were thus 
quoted on the playbill of a revival of Lord 
Lytton’s ‘ Money.’ CEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


(11 S. xi. 249.) 


“‘Ernald ; or, the Martyr of The Alps, and 
Other Poems, by Adeline,” was written, as 
vou say, by Mrs. Sergeant; but this Mrs. 
Sergeant must not be confused with Adeline 
Sergeant (full name Emily Frances Adeline 
Sergeant), the modern novelist, who was 
born in 1851. Several authorities give the 
author of ‘Ernald’ as being Mrs. Emily 
Frances Adeline Sergeant, but this appears 


to be wrong. ‘“‘ Adeline”? was the nom de 
guerre of Mrs. Jane Sergeant, the wife of the 
Rev. Richard A. Sergeant, and mother. of 
Adeline Sergeant. I am subject to correc- 
tion, but there is certainly some confusion 
amongst the various bibliographical autho- 
rities. Other volumes by ‘“ Adeline” are 
entitled: ‘Poems’ (Leeds printed), 1866 ; 
‘Missionary Lays, &ce.,’ 1848; ‘Scenes from 
the West Indies,’ 1843, second edition 1849, 
third edition 1860; ‘Stray Leaves’ (Leeds 
printed), 1855 ; ‘ Edward Travers: a Roman 
Catholic Story,’ 1849. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


(11 S. xi. 250.) 
The passage 
If I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud 
is almost the last in Browning’s poem 
‘ Paracelsus.’ HowarpD S. PEARSON. 


History OF ENGLAND WITH RIMING 
VERSES (11 S. iv. 168, 233, 278, 375, 418, 
517; v. 34; x. 267, 393).—Some ‘ Memo- 
riter Verses’ by Daniel Wray may be added 
to those recorded at the above references. 
They are given in ‘Illustrations of the 
Literary History of the Eighteenth Century,’ 
by John Nichols, 1817-31, vol. i. p. 829:— 
Witt. I. William the Norman conquers Eng- 

land’s State. 
Wut. II. In his own Forest Rufus meets his fate. 
They ended thus :— 
Geo. II. Health, Glory, Peace, our Second George 
attend, 
Lord of the Ocean, and his People’s 
Friend. 

““In 1760, after the Accession of our present 
venerable Monarch King George the Third, the 
conclusion was altered thus :— 


Geo. II. From distant climes where’er Old 
Ocean flows, 
Fresh wreaths entwine our second 
George’s brows. 
Gero. III. Health, Glory, Peace, his blooming 


Heir attend, 
Patron of Arts, his grateful People’s 
Friend.” 

These verses, ‘‘ communicated by a friend,” 
are among the additions to, and corrections 
of, the ‘ Biographical Anecdotes of Daniel 
Wray,’ by Mr. Justice (George) Hardinge. 
Each monarch plus Cromwell has one line 
only until George IT. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


“Scots ’’=‘‘Scotrcn” (11 S. xi. 108, 
157). — It is interesting to note that 
Joseph Ritson, critic, quasi spelling-reformer, 
and student of the northern vernacular, 
should find it necessary, in the last decade 





of the eighteenth century, to inveigh against 
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the use of ‘Scots’? as an adjective. The 
following quotation is from the Preface 
{p. i, note) to his ‘ Scotish Songs ’ (London, 
1794) :— 

“The word Scottish is an improper orthography 
of Scotish ; Scotch is still more corrupt, and Scots 
das an adjective) a national barbarism. 

Henry A. Burp. 

University of Illinois. 


TUBULAR BELLS IN CHURCH STEEPLES 
(11 S. xi. 250).—If I remember rightly, St. 
Mary’s Church, Ealing, is installed with a 
set of tubular bells. I was at a boarding 
school in the vicinity of this church over 
twenty years ago, and I well remember the 
beautiful peals which were rung from it. 
‘The vicar would be able to confirm this, and 
Miss Edith Jackson’s ‘ Annals of Ealing’ 
might also be consulted. 

REGINALD JACOBS. 

‘6, Templars Avenue, Golder’s Green, N.W. 


Our NationaL ANTHEM: STANDARD 
VeERSION (11 S. xi. 248).—The words of 
“God save the King’ as used in 1745 are 
printed in full on p. 69 of ‘‘ The Origin and 
History of the Music and Words of the 
National Anthem, by William H. Cum- 
mings,” published in 1902. It is most 
desirable that the third verse should be 
restored as :— 

With heart and voice to sing 
God save the King— 
not, as is too frequently printed, 


To sing with heart and voice 
God save the King. 


‘That Carey had no hand in the making of 


the Anthem may be seen in the book re- 
ferred to above. 
Witiram H. CummMIncs. 


The authorship of both words and music 
forms the subject of ‘An Account of the 
National Anthem entitled God save the 
King....by Richard Clark, Gentleman of 
H.M.’s Chapel Royal (&c.),”” London, 1822, 
where the compiler confidently asserts that 
the words were written by Ben Jonson at 
the particular request of the Merchant Tay- 
lors’ Company, in whose hall they were first 
sung at a sumptuous entertainment given 
by them to King James I. on 16 July, 1607, 
to congratulate him on his happy and 
wonderful escape from the Powder Plot, 
for which occasion the words were first 
written; and that the music was composed 
by Dr. John Bull (c. 1563—c. 1622). The cir- 
cumstance of the latter having in 1613 gone 
into the Netherlands, where at Michaelmas 





of that year he was admitted into the ser- 
vice of the Archduke, and in consequence 
of that was discharged from the King’s 
Chapel (of which he had been organist from 
1591), and of his living the remainder of his 
life abroad, dying either at Hamburg or 
Lubeck, may largely account for the know- 
ledge and popularity abroad of his well- 
known air. 

Clark in his book says that the music 
of ‘God save the King’ should be per- 
formed in a much slower and more solemn 
manner than is usually done; and that the 
Duke of Kent, wherever he presided, com- 
manded that it should be so performed. 

The words seem to have been written in 
the first instance, 

God save great James our King, 

Long live our noble King, 
and to have been handed down through the 
Georgian era with the name of George substi- 
tuted for James. W. B. H. 


Long ago somebody twitted English folk 
for not knowing the words of the National 
Anthem. I felt the reproach, and committed 
it to memory, and here is the result of the 
deposit :— 

God save our gracious King! 

Long live our noble King! 

God save the King! 

Send him victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us. 

God save the King! 

O Lord our God, arise, 

Scatter his enemies 

And make them fall; 

Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks; 

On Thee ovr hopes we fix : 

God save us all! 

Thy choicest gifts in store 

On him be pleased to pour ; 

Long may he reign ! 

May he defend our laws, 

And ever give us cause 

To sing with heart and voice :— 

God save the King! 
At the latter end of the nineteenth century 
there were those who were too refined and 
sentimental and altruistic to like to con- 
found “enemy ” politics, and to attribute 
knavery to the adversary—or so it appears 
to me; and so somebody (I think it was 
Dean Hole, of roses, and of Rochester) 
wrote three or four milder lines for the 
mollifying of verse 2, and these were often 
substituted for the outspoken original. 
King Edward VII. was understood to assert 
that he preferred the time-honoured version, 
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which I accept as being authorized; but 
under King George V., in the present stress, 
I know of one cathedral where, though they 
pray in prose that the devices of the ad- 
versaries may be confounded, this petition 
may not be enforced in song. It seems to 
me that the best of Christians should wish 
that the plans of those hostile to his king 
and country may be brought to confusion, 
2.e., confounded, and that he has, at any 
rate now, no need to be delicate about term- 
ing certain hostile acts and machinations 
** knavish tricks.” Great harm is done when 
we do not call things by their right names. 

The version of the National Anthem fur- 
nished by my memory, and quoted above, 
differs only from one I copied from a sheet 
of music in Hanover in 1887 in that the first 
line of the latter was 


God save great George our King! 


and that it had him in the last line but one 
of verse 2 instead of ‘‘ Thee,’ and George in 
the second line of verse 3, instead of “ him.” 
No doubt ‘William’ and “ Victoria” 
appalled the poets. There was, however, a 
fourth verse, which surprised and annoyed 
me a little when a lively Fraulein declared 
that it was part of our national hymn :— 

God save great George our King! 

Long live our noble King! 

God save the King! 

Send us roast beef a store, 

If it’s gone, send us more, 

And the key of the cellar door, 

That we may drink. 

I believe I have quoted this before in 
‘N. & Q.,’ but, as things are with us and 
Germany just at present, it may be repeated 
to show how we are misrepresented there. 
Perhaps it was in the days when the same 
Georges ruled England and Hanover that 
some ribald Teuton rimer was guilty of the 
irreverent doggerel and gave it currency. 

St. SwIrHIn. 


Will Mr. J. R. THoRNE kindly say which 
version it is of the National Anthem which 
is ‘‘ distinguished as Carey’s version,’ and 
the authority for so calling it ? 

ERASDON. 


Russtan NATIONAL ANTHEM (1158. xi. 248). 
—As far back as 29 Dec., 1877, in reply to 
a query, as I find again, the first stanza of 
the well-known Russian National Hymn, 
composed by the eminent poet Zhukovsky in 
1834, appeared in an attempted translation 
of mine from the original (ef. ‘N. & Q.,’ 
5 S. viii. 515). It may perhaps appear 


desirable, at the present time, to transcribe 





the compiete original text, and to offer a 
more literal version of this celebrated song, 
comprising three unequal stanzas, which 
I have before me in Yefremov’s edition of 
Zhukovsky’s ‘Sochineniya’ or ‘Collected 
Poetical Works’ (Sanktpeterb., 1878), iii- 
149-50. The words are as follows :— 


I 


Bozhe, Tsarya khrani ! 
Sil'ny, derzhavny, 
Tsarstvui na slavu nam, 
Tsarstvui na strakh vragam, 
Tsar’ pravoslavny ; 

Bozhe, Tsarya khrani ! 


God, protect the Tsar ! 

Mighty, powerful, 

Let him rule to our glory, 

Let him rule a terror to the foes, 
As a faithful Tsar ; 

God, protect the Tsar! 


II. 


Slava na nebé solntsu vysokomu— 

Na semlé Gosudaryu velikomu ! 

Slava na nebé utru prekrasnomu— 

Na zemlé Gosudaryné laskovoi ! 

Slava na nebé yasnomu mésyatsu— 
Na zemlé Gosudaryu Naslédniku ! 
Slava yarkim svétilam polunochi— 
Sinovyam, docheryam gosudarevym, 
I velikomu Knyazyu s Knyagineyu ! 
Slava gromam, igrayushchim na nebé— 
Slava khrabromu Russkomu voinstvu ! 
Slava nebu vsemu luchezarnomu-— 
Slava Russkomu tsarstvu velikomu! 
Veselisya ty. solntse nebesnoye— 
Mnogi léta Tsaryu blagovérnomu! 


Glory in heaven to the sun on high— 

On earth to the Sovereign great ! 

Glory in heaven to the morning beautiful— 

On earth to the Empress gracious ! 

Glory in heaven to the bright moon— 

On earth to the Prince Inheritant ! 

Glory to the glittering stars of midnight— 

To the sons, the daughters of the Sovereign, 

And to the Grand-duke with the Grand-duchess ! 
Glory to the thunderstorms lightning in the sky— 
Glory to the valiant Russian Army ! 

Glory to the whole resplendent heaven— 

Glory to the Russian Tsardom great ! 

Rejoice thou, sun of the heaven— 

Many years to the faithful Tsar ! 


Ill. 


Bozhe, Tsarya khrani ! 
Slavnomu dolgi dni 
Dai na zemli; 
Gordykh smiritelyu, 
Slabykh khrauitelyu, 
Vsékh utéshitelyun— 
Vse nisposhli ! 


God, protect the Tsar : 

To him glorious long days 
Grant on earth ; 

To the subduer of the proud 
To the preserver of the weak, 
To the comforter of all, 

Send down everything! 
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According to Julian’s ‘Dictionary of 
Hymnology ’ (1892), Chorley’s hymn “ God 
the All-terrible ! King who ordainest,” was 
written for a Russian air, and first printed 
in 1842. H. KReEss. 

Oxford. 


I have a little book called ‘ Hymnes et 
Chants Nationaux de tous les Pays,’ by 
Cte. Eugéne de Lonlay, 2nd ed., no date, 
bought in Paris, 1890. In it, p. 20, is ‘ Hymne 
Russe Musique de Lwvof.’ It is a prose 
translation into French. I offer the follow- 
ing English version of the French :— 


God, guard the Czar strong and victorious, may 
he reign for our glory,and may he be the terror of 
our enemies, our triumphant Czar ! 

God save the Czar! 


God, let Thine eyes (ton regard) hover and watch 
over his family incessantly; avert from his face 
the shadow of a cloud. For our happiness lengthen 
his days. 

God save the Czar ! 


TI use the word “‘ save *’ in accordance with 
its meaning in our National Anthem. 

Preceding this hymn is (p. 17) the ‘ Chant 
National Moscovite ’ :—— 

Long live cur mighty Emperor of Russia ! 

Take your places in the ranks of battle, and sing 
songs in honour of the Czar and of the people. 
May glory from generation to generation attend 
our mighty monarch and our victorious nation ! 

Long live our mighty Emperor of Russia ! 

There have been times when misfortunes have 
fallen upon us. But more than once we put the 
enemy to rout on our fields of battle to the rum- 
bling din (bruit sourd) of our cannon. 

Long live our mighty Emperor of Russia ! 

The eagle, guide of our troops, sleeps not; he 
has spread his wings, and the world is amazed at 
the glory of the fathers and of the sons of whom 
Russia is proud. 

Long live our mighty Emperor of Russia! 

We have had our glorious festivals of Poltawa ; 
Ismail, Kugoul, Rimuick, are our heroes. The 
defence of Moscow, the burning of the Kremlin, 

r witness to our valour, and the Russian 
bayonets have reached the very breasts of the 
foreigner. 

Long live the mighty Emperor of Russia ! 

Behind the Balkans, the ancient enemy is 
affrighted by the Russian army, and our eagle 
stretches his wings over the Bosphorus and over 
the ramparts of the Sultan. 

Long live the mighty Emperor of Russia ! 

Be proud, noble Russia, of thy dauntless nation ; 
from Kamtchatka to the Don is heard the voice of 
our compatriots. 

Long live the mighty Emperor of Russia! 


If the ‘ Hymne Russe’ as above is a trans- 
lation of the ‘ Russian National Anthem,’ 





it may, I think, be taken as accurate, 
seeing that the translation into French 
of our National Anthem in the same book 
is about as exact and literal as it could be. 
The same may be said of the translation of 
‘ Rule, Britannia.’ 

To the three stanzas of our National 
Anthem are appended three additional 
stanzas, translated into French prose—the 
first about Queen Victoria, the second about 
‘le couple royal” and “ Vhéritier légitime 
de l’Angleterre,’ the third about Prince 
Albert. 

This, together with the ‘ Hymne a Pie IX.,’ 
suggests that the book which Iam quoting 
was published originally some fifty years 
ago. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


, 


‘“THE TUNE THE OLD COW DIED OF’ 
(11 S. xi. 248).—In America this phrase 
is used merely to characterize a grotesque 
or unpleasant song or tune. Among the 
peasantry of Scotland and the north of 
Treland it usually retains its original 
meaning of a homily in lieu of alms, and 
is a reference to the old ballad of the cow- 
herd who, having no fodder for his cow, 
sought to assuage her hunger by a com- 
fortable and suggestive tune. This is 
how the ballad begins :— 

Jack Whaley had a cow, 
And he had naught to feed her ; 
He took his pipe and played a tune, 
And bid the cow consider. 

At a sale of the library of the Rev. 
Thomas Alexander in 1874 there was 
sold a poem in the handwriting of Thomas 
Carlyle which sounds like a _ playful 
parody of the above, embodying as it 
does a favourite moral of the sage’s :— 

There was a piper had a cow, 
And he had nocht to give her ; 
He took his pipe and played a spring, 
And bade the cow consider. 
The cow considered wi’ hersel’ 
That mirth wad never fill her : 
“* Give me a pickle ait strae, 
And sell your wind for siller.”” 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.I. 


One of the explanations for this phrase is 
that long years ago there were two famous 
Scottish pipers, father and son, named 
Nathaniel Gow. On the death of the elder 
of these, the survivor composed a ‘ Lament’ 
in honour of his sire. This gradually ke- 
came known as “‘ The tune the old Gow died 
of,’ and in course of time ‘‘ Gow ”’ became 
corrupted into “ cow” ! E. STa¥FoRD, 
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J. Hitt (11 8. xi. 208, 271).—A John Hill, 
a copperplate engraver in London, was a 
brother-in-law of my grandfather, William 
Fowler of Winterton, Lines, and put bim into 
the way of copperplate engraving. There 
are several letters of Mr. Hill in ‘Correspond- 
ence of William Fowler,’ privately printed, 
1907 (a copy at B.M.). From these letters 
it appears that about 1800 Mr. Hill was very 
busy with engravings of gentlemen’s seats, 
&ec.; but I am not aware that he engraved 
a view of Ramsgate. See the Introduction 
to the above volume, p. 5*; and Table of 
Contents, 1797-1800. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Lincs. 


BARBADOS FILTERING STONES (II S. xi. 
229).—The description at the above reference 
corresponds in every detail with the familiar 
household utensil in common use up to the 
middle of last century. It was the water- 
filter used when public water supplies were 
often of bad or turbid quality, and unfit for 
drinking or cooking purposes in an unfiltered 
state. But the prefix ‘‘ Barbados ”’ is surely 
a misnomer. These filters were formerly 
produced here in quantities, and were ex- 
ported to all parts of the world. Even after 
they had become obsolete here, some con- 
tinued to be sent abroad; the last ship- 
ment remembered was a consignment sent 
to the Antipodes in the sixties. The 
material used in making them is described 
by Prof. Lebour as 
“the thick sandstone, known locally as_ the 
Grindstone Sill, or Post, whence the celebrated 
Newcastle grindstones are cut. It is on the whole 
a fine-grained, moderately hard, light-yellow 
stone; but it is in places porous enough for the 
manufacture of filter stones, which were for- 
merly extensively made from it.’—‘ Geology of 
Northumberland and Durham,’ 1889, p. 44. 

Thus from the same quarries were produced 
the filter and the grindstone which, Grey 
(‘ Chorographia, a Survey of Newcastle,’ 
1649) tells us, 

“is conveyed into most parts of the world; 
according to the proverb ‘A Scot, a rat, and a 
Newcastle grindstone you may find all the world 
over. 

The ubiquity of the grindstone was shared 
with its kindred stone the water- filter, 
whose presence might be expected in any 
port in the world. R. OLIvER HESLOP. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Dripstones such as Mr. PATTERSON de- 
scribes are very common in Jamaica, where 
no house would be properly furnished which 
wanted one. I think they are imported 
from Cuba. F. NEwMan. 





These stones—generally called “ drip- 
stones ’—-very probably were first made in 
Barbados (the oldest colony in our West 
Indian possessions), but are now, I think, 
pretty generally distributed over the other 
British West Indies. I have ‘‘ met” them 
(a local expression applied to inanimate 
objects) in all the various presidencies of 
the Leeward Islands. Some of them make 
quite imposing and -ornamental adjuncts 
to a garden. 

Here is what I have said of one that I 
knew in the old-time garden at Montravers, 
in the island of Nevis, in a paper on ‘ The 
Story of the Bettiscombe Skull’ in the 
Proceedings of the Dorset Field Club in 1910: 

‘“‘Near the centre of the garden stands an old 
drip-stone, an obelisk in shape,* which formed— 
and in many places does so still—the sole West 
Indian filter.” 

Mr. Parrerson’s description of the one 
he speaks of as having been in use sixty 
years ago accords accurately with what 
may still be met with. In fact, I doubt if 
they are made at all now; the necessity 
for them has gone by. I know many white 
persons to this day who speak of them in the 
highest praise, and prefer to drink water 
drawn from them to that received in any 
other form. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


Not long ago JI read in Chambers’s 
Journal an account of a quite modern filter 
in which stone is used. So far as I recollect, 
thin slabs of a rock consisting of the remains 
of ancient foraminifera do the work. The 
extremely small perforations in the shells 
of the minute sea-animals will allow water 
to drip through, while keeping back microbes 
and other impurities. Did not Pasteur, the 
great French chemist, invent a filter in 
which water percolates through terra-cotta ? 

F. F. 8. 


I have a halfpenny,token showing on the 
obverse a filtering stone similar to that 
described at the above reference. It was 
issued in 1795 from the “ Filtering Stone 
Warehouse, Coventry Street, London.” 

WILLIAM GILBERT. 

35, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 


T have seen filters of this description for 
sale in a shop in Calle Rivadavia (near the 
junction with Calle Maipu) in Buenos Ayres, 
and these found ready buyers during an 
epidemic which occurred during the earlier 
months of 1893. The stone came from 








* That is to say, the interlaced wooden creeper- 
covered frame which enclosed it, and kept the 
water refreshingly ccol. 
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somewhere near the Cordilleras (Mendoza, 
if I recollect rightly), and was supposed to 
purify all germ-bearing water. How far the 
alleged efficiency was supported by scientific 
experiment I am,unable to say. 

E. STaFFORD. 


These ‘‘ drip-stones,” as they are called 
locally, are still fairly common throughout 
the West Indies. They are not so often 
seen in Barbados, because that island 
enjoys a very extensive pipe supply of 
water from copious subterranean sources. 
In plantation houses, where the inhabitants 
are dependent more especially on rain- 
water storage, these stones are still useful. 
While staying last year in Dominica, we 
daily drank water from one of these filters, 
which stood in a shady corner of the veran- 
dah, cased in, as described by your corre- 
spondent. 

Col. B—wrote from St. John’s, Antigua, 
in 1826-9 :— 

““The town’s-people trust for their supplies to 
their tanks and cisterns of rain water, which is 
very sweet and cool when passed through a drip- 
stone.” —‘Four Years’ Residence in the West 
Indies,’ 3rd _ed., p. 308. 

V. L. OLIVER. 


Sunninghill. 


I left Barbados in 1903. These stones 
were still in use then. I remember them as 
described ; they were of limestone. 

A. McConney. 

Newick, Sussex. 





Motes on Books. 


The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift. Edited 
by F. Elrington Ball. Vols. V. and VI. (Bell 
& Sons, 10s. 6d. net each.) 


THE two volumes before us complete the issue of 
Swift’s letters begun in 1910, and the whole 
collection is now available, constituting a@ monu- 
ment of patience and research which is a worthy 
tribute by the editor, Dr. Ball, to the memory 
of his friend Cesar Litton Falkiner, and which 
puts all serious students of eighteenth-century 
letters under a great obligation. Every page 
shows the wide knowledge and unwearied in- 
dustry of the editor, and there can be few col- 
lections of any author’s letters which reveal a 
similar completeness of annotation. Here is 
our nearest approach to understanding the mys- 
terious life of a compelling genius, and in such 
books as these, edited by a master hand, we get 
nearer to the ‘“ form and pressure” of the time 
than a dozen glib handbooks of literary epochs 
can bring us. : 
The times had begun to press hardly on Swift 
by 1733, the date of the first letter in vol. v; He 
speaks of his “‘ old disorder of giddiness, and 
of “the printing of my things going on here 





as “an evil I cannot prevent.” Stella and 
Vanessa were long dead; Pope would not risk 
crossing the sea to Ireland; Arbuthnot, the only 
other survivor of the wits of the “ Scriblerus: 
Club,” was dying ; and the Dean was increasingly 
solitary so far as intercourse with the best in- 
tellects he once knew was concerned. He out- 
lived most of them, for the end did not come till 
1745; but as early as 1737 his mind began to 
give way. Such is the date provided by good 
authority, but we are inclined to think that Swift 
had his reasonable wits till later. Occasional 
lapses of memory are not sufficient evidence. A 
man of his immense pride, independence, and 
originality may easily be credited with mentaF 
decay before the accusation is justified. The 
commission de lunatico inquirendo came when 
Swift’s case was hopeless in 1742, and the last 
letter of his given here belongs to June, 1741. It 
is an effort to help one of his young relations, and 
such help for all deserving persons is characteristic 
of Swift in these declining days, as is a certain 
stinginess in regard to his own expenses. The 
letters show his keenness to arrange his money 
to the best advantage in view of his hospital for 
lunatics. Always clearand dignified where dignity 
is required, they show, too, occasionally Swift’s: 
gift for sarcasm, concealed, like Gibbon’s, in an 
apparently ingenuous phrase, but they are seldom 
vivid, being good examples of that solid eighteenth- 
century diction which often hides real feeling. 
Once indeed, in rebuking the folly of Lord Orrery, 
he writes with unmistakable, brief vigour 
as one who knows his power and means to use: 
it. His relations with this nobleman and with 
Lord Castle-Durrow reveal him in a pleasing light. 
as a mentor who has no need to indulge in sar- 
casm and bitterness. Lord Castle-Durrow writes: 
in 1736 as a lover of Virgil and Horace somewhat: 
out of practice, and encloses a classical render- 
ing, though he knows it is ‘‘ death’ to Swift to- 
see either Virgil or Horace ‘“‘ mangled.”” Oddly 
enough, in the preceding letter to Pope Swift 
does mangle Horace, for he quotes the last line 
of the eighteenth of Horace’s First Book of Epistles. 
in a way that will not scan, giving ‘‘ animam 
mihi” for “‘ equum mi animum.” Here and in 
a few other places Dr. Ball does not supply the- 
reference. 

The letters from women such as Lady Eliza-- 
beth Germain and Mrs. Pendarves are of de- 
cided interest. For them, at least, Swift remains: 
the great man to be adroitly flattered when he- 
is not feared. It is a pity that we have not his: 
letters to them, for he wrote better, we think,,. 
to women when he liked them than to men. With 
Mrs. Whiteway he remains on free and affectionate 
terms tothe end, but much of her correspondence: 
is mixed up with that of the Rev. Thomas Sheridan,,. 
a gay dog who is determined to be funny, and 
descends to expedients long since ranked with 
obsolete humour, such as the separating of English 
words into fragments that leok like bits of 
Latin. A jovial and sensual creature, Sheridan 
was no fit correspondent for such a man as Swift, 
and we can well imagine that his humour served 
because there was none other to hand. Swift 
speaks in a letter to Pope (1736) of a long list of 
men of great distinction of his acquaintance who- 
were all dead within twenty years past. 

Pope, the chief representative of literature of 
the period, went on living, indeed, and wrote with 
elaborate enthusiasm and much affectation of 
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philosophy tolerably easy for a man who did not 
need it; but Pope was to play his friend false, 
and wrong him about a theft of letters which 
never took place, in Ireland at any rate. The 
tortuous vanity of the little diseased poet has put 
certainty beyond ourreach ; but judicious readers 
will find it difficult to resist the conclusions, first 
stated by Charles Wentworth Dilke in The 
Atheneum, and afterwards reprinted in ‘ Papers 
of a Critic,’ that the correspondence between 
Pope and Swift as originally published emanated 
‘from Twickenham, and that all Pope’s complaints 
of the surreptitious conveyance of matter from 
Swift’s copies of letters in Ireland were a deliberate 
fabrication. This view is strengthened by one 
of the learned Appendixes which add so much to 
Dr. Ball’s editing. Another shows that as early 
.as 1738 efforts were made to secure Swift’s help 
in getting a degree for Dr. Johnson. Dr. Ball 
adds : ‘‘ The University of Dublin at a later date 
voted the great Doctor the degree of a doctor of 
Jaws, but it was never conferred.” 

This is odd, for Johnson’s letter to Dr. Leland, 
‘one of the signatories to the diploma for the 
degree, is printed in Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Boswell’ 
(i. 518), and speaks of ‘‘ the degree which I have 
had the honour of receiving.’’ Perhaps Johnson 
was not legally LL.D. of Dublin, as he never 
availed himself of the ‘‘ gratiam concessam.... 
pro gradu doctoris ”” mentioned in the diploma. 
Yet another Appendix which should not be 
‘missed concerns ‘The Writings and Friends of 
Swift’s Last Years.’ 

There are illustrations of relics of Swift and 
places of interest in both volumes, and the last 
has a magnificent General Index, as well as one 
of ‘Correspondents,’ both by Miss Constance 
Jacob. Such thorough and easy aids to the 
student are not often provided to-day. This 
edition can never be superseded, and we con- 
-gratulate all concerned in it on their services to 
literature. 


In The Burlington for April Sir Lionel Cust con- 
‘tinues _ his otes on Pictures in the Royal 
‘Collection,’ and discusses some portraits of Byron 
by George Sanders. These have been reproduced 
‘by permission of the King. They consist of an oil 
painting of Byron and a companion against a back- 
‘ground of Scottish coast scenery, and two miniature 
portraits of head and shoulders only. The former, 
though “less self-conscious than any subsequent 
portrait of the poet,” is hardly free from that be- 
setting defect. ; 

A very interesting article by Mr. W. R. Lethaby 
‘discusses some points relating to the sculptures of 
the West Pediment of the Parthenon—the contest 
of Athena and Poseidon for the soil of Attica of 
which, alas! but imperfect fragments remain to us. 
Mr. Lethaby is principally concerned with the 
great Athena some parallel to which was thought 
to be identified by Furtwaengler in some copies of 
the famous Lemnian Athena by Phidias. It seems 
hardly consonant, however, with our_ mythological 
sense—in spite of the sentiments of Euripides—to 
suppose the contest to have been an essentially 
peaceful one. é ; : 

Mr. Tancred_ Borenius describes a little-known 
collection of pictures at Oxford, several of which 
are reproduced. They include some Italian 


primitives, amongst which we may specially men- 
tion a spirited predella representiug the Death of 





St. Benedict and the Martyrdom of St. Lucilla, by 
Spinello Aretino. Mr. Bernard Rackham in his 
article on ‘ Italian Majolica’ discusses the work of 
Prof, Otto von Falke in identifying a new group of 
wares of the early Renaissance. 


‘LINTERMEDSAIRE,’ 


Ovr contemporary the French ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ under the heading ‘ Réponses,’ places first 
‘les articles concernant les questions d’actualité.” 
It may interest our readers to see what are the 
questions being discussed in its pages, and we there- 
fore propose to print extracts from them from time 
to time, together with one query—if there chance to 
be one—which is of British reference. 

Question: Kelso, abbaye.— Qu’était cette abbaye 
au moment de la Révolution francaise? Située en 

cosse et appartenant a l’ordre de saint Benoit, 
n’avait-elle if comme titulaire, en 1790, Jean 


Antoine de Clinchamps? Mais ce dernier, 4 Fi 
avait-il succédé ? L.C. 
R&PONSE: Comment appellera-t-on la guerre 


actuelle ? (LX XI, 89).—II n’y a pas de doute que les 
Alliés, provoqués, n’ont pris les armes que dans le 
but de lutter contre lesprit, la ‘ Kultur,” l’ambi- 
tion, la domination des Germains. 

C’est pourquoi, bien que la Turquie (depuis long- 
temps sous la botte des Allemands) se soit jointe 4 
nos ennemis, je propose : la guerre anti-germanique. 

Je crois que ce nom tient compte des deux aspects 
de la lutte et que les Allemands pourraient eux 
ménies en user, puisqu’ils prétendent que le monde- 
entier est contre eux. Roan. 

Pourquoi pas La Guerre pour la Belgique ? 

Boston. 

On l'appellera simplement La Guerre Allemande ; 
—le temps et l’histoire donneront sa signification 
a ce qualificatif. HIX. 

Je désirerais fort que toutes les guerres, comme 
tous les faits, fussent désignées chronologiquement 
et géographiquement, sans plus: Guerre de 1914, en 
Belgique. Guerre de 1914, en France, etc., etc., 
comme semailles de 1914, en Beauce, récolte de 
1914, en Brie, ete., etc...... 

Dans l’arrété du Ministre de la Guerre du 22 
février 1915 portant inscriptions pour la Légion 
d’honneur et la médaille militaire, on trouve: 
‘A continué 4 faire preuve du plus grand courage 
dans la campagne de France.” Journal officiel, 
24 fév. 1915, p. 971, col. 1. SGLeN. 


On pourrait Vappeler la guerre de 1914, ce qui 
est précis. Et comme cette guerre de 1914 est 
certainement la plus grande guerre qui ait jamais 
existé, tant par le nombre des peuples qui l’ont 
faite, que par celui des combattants, pourquoi ne 
pas l’appeler: La grande guerre...... 
J. CHAPPEE. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Mr. R. Grime.—Will you egg Son guna query ? 
We may have room for it early in May. 

Mary Dacre.—Forwarded to querist. 

















